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BLACKFRIARS 


THE INDISSOLUBILITY OF MARRIAGE! 


A Medieval Disputation 
between 
The Very Rev. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., Provincial, Defender, and 
the Rev. Thomas Gilby, O.P., Objector, with the Very Rev. Ambrose 
Farrell, O.P., as Moderator 


MODERATOR: The Medieval Disputation is a method of expound- 
ing and defending the truth; not just a battle of words or of ideas 
between opposing camps. Both disputants strive to maintain their 
respective positions by each employing his logical ingenuity as a 
foil to the other, but only that in the end the truth ichiew 
become more glaringly clear both to themselves and to their 
audience. The medieval method of disputation was much in vogue 
in the thirteenth century and for long afterwards. The great 
Dominican philosopher-theologian, St Thomas Aquinas, was one 
of its chief exponents, and it is to his Order joe style that the 
present team belongs. 

The subject of this disputation is, of course, of the greatest 
contemporary interest, but the medieval method is well fitted to 
deal with it. Both disputants, approaching the subject from 
opposite angles, will bring their mental energies to bear on the 
single conclusion which both are determined to uphold, namely, 
that the marriage contract is indissoluble. The Defender will first 
of all expound his thesis, giving his arguments in support of it. 
It will then be the Objector’s business, in the manner characteristic 
: the medieval disputation, to attack the thesis in strict syllogistic 

orm. 

If the word syllogistic is strange to some of you, nevertheless 
what it stands for is no doubt very familiar to you in practice, for 
it represents the bare bones, so to speak, of all valid human 
reasoning. In its most elementary form the syllogism can perhaps 
best be a by a simple example. Thus, to prove that men 
are animals: 

All food-eaters are animals 

But men are food-eaters 


Therefore men are animals. 


1 The text of a Disputation broadcast in the Third Programme of the B.B.C. from 
Cheltenham on January 23, 1958. 
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The first statement is called the major proposition. The second 
is called the minor proposition; and the thir is called the conclu- 
sion. But a certain confusion or fallaciousness is likely to occur, 
even in argument of this kind, because it is extremely difficult in 
practice to formulate a statement which is exactly and completely 
true. Supposing, for example, it was proposed to follow up the 
previous argument by trying to prove that men eat grass: 

Animals eat grass 

But men are animals 

Therefore men eat grass— 

It is clear that a distinction must now be made between rational 
and irrational animals. 

So the Objector tonight will present his first objections in the 
form of syllogisms oe the Defender will apply the necessary 
distinctions. Even when the Objector shifts his mode of attack and 
presents arguments in a less formal and more verbose fashion, the 
Defender’s part will be to reduce each argument to its elementary 
syllogistic | sd and to treat it with dispassionate logic, and so 
= to demonstrate the impregnable nature of his original 

esis. 

Without more ado, therefore, I now call upon the Defender, 
Father Hilary Carpenter, to open the disputation on the thesis 
“Marriage is Indissoluble’. 


DEFENDER: The thesis to be defended is that marriage is indissoluble, 
and it is to be understood that we are talking of valid marriage. 
Moreover, though we are in fact concerned with marriage within 
the Christian environment, it is of importance to recognize at 
the outset that the true Christian view of marriage is based upon 
the implications of the natural law which embodies the proper 
mode of action in created beings as implied in the needs and 
capabilities of their natures, needs and capabilities which together 
indicate their purpose. The natural law is not a law imposed from 
without (except in the important sense that the nature of things is 
designed by the Creator); it is a law that is constituted by the 
natures of things in themselves and is the only guarantee of 
attainment of their ultimate purpose. As far as man is concerned, 
therefore, the natural law is the articulation of those precepts which 
arise from his own basic needs and his capability of falfiling’those 
needs in order to attain his ultimate purpose in!life. It is the law of 
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196 BLACKFRIARS 
his appetites, a law which (as with all law) implies rights and 
duties, fulfilment and restraint. 

Amongst the basic needs and capabilities of human nature is 
the propagation of the race. Not every individual is obliged to 
fall that need or use that capability; but any individual that 
chooses to do so is thereby bound by the purpose and consequences 
of this fulfilment. The primary purpose of marriage is the 
procreation and education of offspring. It flows from a natural 
instinct of love which binds together a man and a woman and 
their offspring in the close unity of a natural society, the family. 
The primary purpose of this basic society is the good of the 
offspring, and therein is the fundamental natural indication of 
permanence in the marital union of man and woman, to guarantee 
which they engage in a mutually agreed and permanent contract, 
and one not primarily for their own individual benefit. A cardinal 
point to be noted, therefore, is that the relationship established 
in marriage, in itself‘ unique relationship, is not primarily intended 
by nature for the benefit of the two who enter upon it; it is 
primarily intended by nature for the sake of the family, which 
in its turn is for the sake of the race. This is the fundamental 
principle of the natural law underlying the argument for the 
indissolubility of marriage. In Christian marriage, however, it is 
to be observed that the spiritual good of ra partners takes 
precedence over the natural primary p % 

Now, though love is the natural hed of union in the one 
unit, this is not to say that the permanence of marriage depen 
upon the permanence of love sen the contracting parties. 
Even if love should cease, the initial obligations of the contract 
remain. Moreover the love in question is not just the love of self- 
satisfaction; it is the love, well exemplified even on a purely 
natural level, which knows restraint and self-sacrifice, a love that 
is to be safe-guarded and maintained—for better or for worse. 
No new love can be allowed to intervene. The tendency towards 
such new love may arise, for love is fundamentally instinctive. 
But human love is also rational and must be rationally controlled. 
Nevertheless, even if a new love is wrongly allowed to intervene, 
it does not and cannot destroy the free contract already made nor 
eliminate the obligations of that contract. 

Clearly the contract of marriage is not to be aligned with 
any other form of human contract. It is unique, as I have said, and 
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THE INDISSOLUBILITY OF MARRIAGE 197 
this for the very reason that it is essentially bound up with a basic 
requirement of the natural law. It is made freely by the contracting 
parties—otherwise it is not in fact made at all; but its essential 
implications are such that this contract cannot be broken or 
dissolved either by the contracting parties themselves or by any 
human authority. “Whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder’ is an expression of natural as well as of divine law. 
By the contract of marriage the man and woman put themselves 
into a relationship of body and soul with one another whereby 
they constitute a unity of such completion that it cannot be 
broken again except by death. It is of itself otherwise indissoluble. 

Therefore, even though the primary purpose of marriage is the 
propagation and education of the race, the actual absence of the 
one or the completion of the other in individual cases does not 
militate against the required permanence of the union, for this 
permanence is of the very nature of the contract and is established 
at the moment the contract is made. Even when, for grave and 
sufficient reason, an actual separation is agreed upon or approved 
by a competent authority, whether Church or State, the obliga- 
tion one to the other between the contracted parties remains 

th 

ere are secon of nature in the marriage 
union which are of notable ae There is the physical expression 
of love between man and woman; but this is not an end in itself; 
the marriage contract entirely justifies it, but does not depend 
upon it; nor does love itself depend upon it. There are also the 
mutual comfort and help, the ceasing of every aspect of life, all 
that we know as the home atmosphere. These also are expressions 
of love; they grow with the years and call for that permanence 
which alone can guarantee them, whether in individual cases or 
in respect of the institution of marriage as a whole. But even if, 
for one reason or another, these secondary purposes are not 
achieved, the obligation of the initial contract between the 
parties concerned remains in force. If the keeping of the marriage 
vow demands self-sacrifice, this is not a thing own in human 
relationships. 

Arguments may be adduced, and no doubt will be, against the 
indissolubility of marriage viewed as a natural human relationship 
and contract. But whatever arguments on the purely natural 
plane may be adduced, it must be said here that none can be 
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adduced with any show of validity against the indissolubility of 
Christian marriage in the light of the positive teaching of Christ. 
Yet, at the same time, it is to be noted that, in this context as in 
so many others, our Lord did but sanctify something essentially 
natural, a unique relationship of absolute unity that was explicitly 
established by God himself from the beginning of rg wer 
race, as Christ himself did not fail to remind his hearers. This is 
not to say that Christ added nothing to marriage considered as a 
natural ‘contract. On the contrary he instituted it afresh as a 
Sacrament. Throughout the history of mankind, marriage has 
always been regarded as something sacred, both amongst simple 
and also amongst truly civilized peoples. Failure so to regard it in 
any general way has always been a sign of decadence in any 
civilization. But our Lord raised this naturally sacred thing to the 
supernatural plane, raised its status, its purpose and the means to 
attain that purpose, and in so doing he not only confirmed the 
indissolubility of marriage but also increased immeasurably the 


possibilities of that communion of mind and heart which marriage 


signifies and he provided the supernatural means whereby that 
unity might be maintained even, if necessary, under the greatest 
human difficulties. Human love is still the bond of unity in 
Christian marriage, but now it is a love that partakes of the 
quality of Christ’s own love. Thus, speaking of marriage as a 


eat Sacrament, St Paul compares it with the union of Christ and - 


is Church (Cf. Ephes., 5). But it is a love that gives rather than 
receives, aflove that inevitably implies sacrifice, sometimes even 
a supreme sacrifice as his did, and the sacrifice is made possible 
by ie supernatural grace of which the Sacrament of Matrimony 
is the instrumental cause. 

Grace perfects nature. The purposes of Christian marriage, both 
primary and secondary, remain essentially the same as those of 
natural marriage, but they are perfected in quality immeasurably 
by the grace of the Sacrament. If these purposes require perma- 
nence on the natural plane, as we have shown, they require it far 
more on the supernatural plane. 

Therefore, eine from the requirements of the natural law, 
or from the ordinance of the Creator, or from the implications of 
Christianity, or from the explicit statement of Christ himself, 
marriage is indissoluble. 


And this suffices for the exposition and proof of the thesis. If, 
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however, any difficulties remain, no doubt they will be solved in 
the course of the objections. 


MODERATOR: Now that the Defender has completed the outline 
of his defence, the Objector, Father Thomas Gilby, will begin his 
attack upon the thesis. This will first be delivered and met in 
strict syllogistic form. 


opyector: All very well, Reverend Father, but marriage is 
not indissoluble. Therefore the thesis is false. 


DEFENDER: Marriage is not indissoluble. Therefore the thesis is 
false. In this fashion it pleases my reverend colleague to argue 
against me. Be good enough to prove the antecedent proposition. 


OBJECTOR: I prove the antecedent proposition thus: 
No human contract is indissoluble; 
But marriage is a human contract; 


Therefore marriage is not indissoluble. 


DEFENDER: With regard to the major proposition: No human 
contract is indissoluble, I distinguish: 

No human contract not implying permanence is indissoluble— 

I agree; 

No human contract implying permanence is indissoluble— 

I deny. 

With regard to the minor proposition: Marriage is a human 
contract, I in the same sense: 

Marriage is a human contract implying permanence—I agree; 

— is a human contract not implying permanence—I 

eny. 
Therefore I deny the conclusion that marriage is not indissoluble, 
or that it follows from the sequence of the argument. And I will 
explain the force of the distinction I have made. 

The distinction was indicated in my exposition of the thesis. 
The contract of marriage is not just like any other human contract; 
it is one involving a basic principle of the natural law providing 
for the propagation and natural benefit of the species, and this 
not only in respect of individuals but also in respect of the race 
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as a whole. This provision demands a unique relationship which 
itself includes a life-long permanence of , initial contract as a 


necessary requirement. It may be that no other human contract 
thus rdw 3 ence and therefore can be dissolved. But 
the contract of marriage, viewed in its complete implications, 
does demand a life-long permanence and is therefore indissoluble. 
Thus no difficulty remains. 


OBJECTOR: But marriage is a human contract not implying 
permanence. Therefore the difficulty does remain. 


DEFENDER: But marriage is a human contract not implying 
permanence. Therefore the difficulty does remain. Be good enough 


to prove the minor proposition in its new form. 


osjecTor: I will prove the revised minor proposition: 
The contract of marriage is a matter of human love; 
But human love does not imply permanence; 
Therefore the contract of marriage does not imply permanence. 


DEFENDER: With regard to the major proposition: The contract of 
marriage is a matter of human love, I distinguish: 

The contract of marriage is ideally a matter of human love— 

I agree; 

Vacommen of marriage is necessarily a matter of human love 

deny. 

With regard to the minor proposition: Human love does not 
imply permanence, I counter-distinguish in the same sense: 

Human love does not necessarily imply permanence—I agree; 

Human love does not ideally imply permanence—I deny. 
Therefore I deny the conclusion that the contract of marriage 
does not imply permanence or that it follows from the argument. 
I will explain the point of the distinction I have made. 

Love between man and woman is a natural emotion, primarily 
(though not exclusively) directed to the propagation and preserva- 
tion of the race. It is the urge of nature oe the contract of 
marriage and it is the natural bond of union between the parties 
once the contract is made. This is the ideal condition of the 
marriage contract, but it is not the necessary one. In its essence 
the marriage contract is a free and deliberate act on the part of the 
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two concerned, not merely an emotional one. It may be entered 
upon initially without love and remains in force even if love 
ceases. In the counter-distinction of the minor proposition, it is 
pertinent to the thesis to observe that, though ihe, Se does not 
necessarily find permanence, nevertheless of its very nature it does 
call for permanence. Thus the instinct of the lover is to proclaim 
that his love is eternal. This is especially true of marital love with 
its note of complete surrender and its unique oneness of soul and 
body. Nevertheless such love is not of essential necessity either to 
the making or to the maintaining of the marriage contract. 
Therefore no difficulty remains. 


oBjECTOR: But the contract of marriage is necessarily a matter of 
human love. Therefore the difficulty still remains. 


DEFENDER: But the contract of marriage is necessarily a matter of 
human love. Therefore the difficulty still remains. Be good 


enough to prove the major proposition in its new form. 


osyector: I will prove the revised major proposition: 
Intimately personal engagements are necessarily matters of 
human love; 
But the contract of marriage is an intimately personal engage- 
ment; 
Therefore the contract of marriage is necessarily a matter of 
human love. 


DEFENDER: With regard to the major proposition: Intimately 
personal engagements are necessarily matters of human love, I 
distinguish: 
Intimately personal engagements are necessarily matters of 
human love for a common object—I agree; 
Intimately personal engagements are necessarily matters of 
mutual love—I deny. 
I concede the minor proposition that the contract of marriage is 
an intimately personal engagement. 
And I distinguish, therefore, the conclusion: 
The contract of marriage is necessarily a matter of human love 
for a common object—I agree; 
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The contract of marriage is necessarily a matter of mutual 


human love—I deny. 

And I further deny that this concession in the conclusion militates 
against the indissolubility of marriage. I will explain the force of 
the distinction I have made. 

Human love, at its best and most true, is not merely an emo- 
tional relationship between individuals; it includes also a higher 
rational element which rightly tends more and more to outweigh 
the purely emotional element. Moreover in marriage, though 
this on should be mutual between the partners, it need not be so 
either for entering upon or for maintaining the contract. It can bea 
love centred upon something objective which they have in 
common. It can be centred on the offspring, for instance; or it can 
be centred upon an ideal, on fidelity to an oath taken, for example; 
or it can even be centred on some less worthy or exalted object. 
But, for the point at issue, neither absence of mutual love on the 
initiating of ie contract nor its subsequent cessation, if this should 
happen, militates in any way against the permanence of the said 
contract. Therefore no difficulty remains and the original state- 
ment of the thesis stands: Marriage is indissoluble. 


MODERATOR: The Objector will now change the form of attack, 
leaving the formal syllogism for a more informal, less simple, 
though perhaps more familiar, mode of presenting objections. 
These the Defender will aim, for the sake of clarity, to reduce to 
their essential syllogistic elements. 


oBjEcTOR: For my first, may I pick up your last reply? Call 
marriage indissoluble and you create an insoluble problem. It is a 
workmanlike arrangement meant for most people without 
appealing to un y values. No doubt an enduring association 
is not unsatisfactory in the majority of cases, but not rarely its 
maintenance calls for heroic virtue, or what looks like it. Of 
course heroism is admirable, but it cannot be commanded by any 
system of law, and of this we are talking; moreover it cannot be 
counselled when an intolerable strain and settled misery sets up 
greater evils, moral evils too, than the alleged infidelity of maki 

a break. I need not cite poignant examples—most of us can fin 
them for ourselves. 
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DEFENDER: The first informal objection can be reduced to the 
following syllogism: 

A contract sometimes only to be kept by the exercise of heroic 

virtue is not indissoluble; 

But marriage is a contract sometimes only to be kept by the 

exercise of heroic virtue; 

Therefore marriage is not indissoluble. 

With regard to the major proposition: A contract sometimes 
only to be kept by the exercise of heroic virtue is not indissoluble, 
I distinguish: 

A contract sometimes only to be kept by the exercise of heroic 

virtue and not involving natural or divine law is not indis- 

soluble—I agree; 

A contract sometimes only to be kept by the exercise of heroic 

_— but involving natural or divine law is not indissoluble— 

I deny. 

With a to the minor proposition, that marriage is sometimes 
a contract only to be kept by the exercise of heroic virtue, while 
1 agree to the statement of fact, nevertheless the distinction made 
in the major proposition applies, for the contract of marriage 
involves a requirement of the natural and divine law. 

Therefore I deny the conclusion that marriage is not indissoluble, 
and I will explain the force of the distinction. 

We must readily admit that the maintenance of the marriage 
contract does, in certain circumstances, call for something very 
like heroic virtue on the part of very ordinary people. But it must 
be maintained that such virtue can mmaeatie quite ordinary 
people, especially with the help of God’s grace, and in certain 
circumstances must be exercised, namely to avoid an infringement 
of natural or divine law in a matter of sufficient gravity. Even in 
less compelling circumstances heroic virtue may be demanded; 
an obvious example is that of the courage sometimes demanded of 
a soldier in we 8 in obedience to a allenste command. The 
necessity of heroic virtue is not to be estimated by the grievousness 
of the self-sacrifice implied, but by the gravity of the circumstances 
that demand it. I do not wish to minimize the self-sacrifice some- 
times involved in maintaining the marriage contract, but the 
obligation of permanence in this contract is of such gravity that 
it must be maintained even at the cost of heroic virtue. Therefore 
no difficulty remains. 
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osyecToR: I continue with a variation of the same theme, a plea 
for a humane rather than a mechanical approach to the subject. 
Weare not arguing romantically but on grounds of the common 
interest. Very well, we can leave outside the gallant impulse which 
wants to commit itself for life and keep to the need for social 
stability. Now the civilized human community is not just a 
collection of units on all of which uniform regulations can be 
flatly imposed. Its citizens are not just married males or married 
females, but persons none of whom is exactly identical with 
another. One mark of its strength is that it can recognize excep- 
tions without thereby sapping the general rule. From the time of 
Plato moral philosophers have seen here the place of equity; 
St Thomas Aquinas called it the noblest part of justice. My 
argument, as you see, is not for easier divorce—for permanent 
marriage should be the rule—but for circumstances i 
cases. I submit that the rigidity of your thesis exhibits the sort of 
fanatical legalism which in effect amounts to barbarism. 


DEFENDER: This second informal objection can be legitimately 
reduced, I think, to the following sien 
Laws regulating human relationships are open to exception; 
But the permanence of marriage in a civilized community is a 
law regulating human relationships; 
Therefore the permanence of marriage in a civilized com- 
munity is open to exception. 
With regard to the major proposition: Laws regulating human 
sdeiuahien are open to exception, I distinguish: 
Man-made laws regulating human relationships are open to 
exception—I agree; 
Natural or divine laws regulating human relationships are open 
to exception—I sub-distinguish: 
—open to exception by the Lawmaker (God)—I agree; 
—open to exception by any other authority—I deny. 
With regard to the minor proposition: The permanence of 
marriage in a civilized community is a law regulating human 
relationships, I counter-distinguish: 
The permanence of marriage in a civilized community is a 
natural and divine law—I agree; : 
The permanence of marriage in a civilized community is a 
man-made law—I deny. 
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Therefore I also distinguish the conclusion thus: 

The permanence of marriage in a civilized community is open 

to exception—by the Law-maker (God)—I agree; 

—by any other authority—I deny. 

And I will explain the point of the distinction I have made. 

It is important to insist that, though the relationship of marriage 
is established by the contracting parties themselves, under a 
certain proper control by ecclesiastical and/or civil authority, the 
law touching the essential purpose and obligations of marriage is 
not made either by the contracting parties or by ecclesiastical or 
civil authority; it is a law arising from nature and promulgated 
by God, the Lawgiver. That is why, for the sake of exactness, I 
have made the distinction in the conclusion; only God who made 
the law could exempt from its obligations. Nor does a plea of 
equity avail here. Granted that equity is the noblest part of justice, 
there are instances where equity requires adherence to the letter of 
the law. The indissolubility of marriage is a case in point. This is 
not a question of personal relationships as against social stability, as 
you maintain; if it were merely that, exceptions might well be 
conceivable. But it is a question of personal relationships judged in 
the light of fidelity to a sworn obligation inherent in the law. 
In true justice to themselves the contracted parties must remain 
faithful to their initial obligations even at the expense of grievous 
personal sacrifice. You have rightly said that we are not arguing 
romantically; but you therefore exclude what you describe as ‘a 
gallant impulse which wants to commit itself for life’. It is indeed 
a gallant impulse; but in the context of marriage the will to 
commit oneself for life is of the essence of the contract—whether 
it follows upon a gallant impulse or not. Nor is this life-long 
permanence a mere uniform regulation of units; it is a condition 
intrinsic to this unique human relationship and one freely accepted 
by intelligent human beings—who should be all the more readily 
found in a civilized community. Therefore in a civilized com- 
munity even more than in any other is marriage to be regarded as 
indissoluble. So no difficulty remains. 


opjecToR: You claim that the indissolubility of marriage is 
prescribed by the natural law. But is it? Much depends on what 
you mean by the natural law, granted that it exists. Theologians, 
philosophers, lawyers, anthropologists, all have their own versions, 
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but most come back to the formulas of two Roman jurists, Gaius 
and Ulpian: these incidentally are also adopted by Christian 
divines. The first defined natural law by universal custom as 
opposed to what was peculiar to a local legal system; the second 
said that it embodied a sort of instinct as opposed to what was 
artificial and contrived. On neither count is your claim 
justified. 

Take widespread observance. Some groups, including lower 
hunters and incipient agriculturists, are on your side, but reference 
to standard vole will show that most cultures, low and 
high—and some of them very stable—have felt that marriage can 
be safeguarded without excluding good grounds for its dissolution. 
Even among Christians, I reflect that the Greek Orthodox, who 
have a high respect for the sacramental dignity of matrimony, 
are among their number. Indeed, I rather agree with Voltaire 
that one can appeal to the example of everybody except Roman 
Catholics. I certainly do not question the competence of any 
religious group to impose its discipline on its own members, but 
I object to its annexing the whole of mankind and confusing its 
own rules with the inherent constitution of things which all 
should observe. 

And now take the biological movement in law. There are some 
animals, such as magpies, that pair for life; but I think you will 
assume too much if you think you can discern a deep-seated 
human impulse in favour of your thesis. In fact such strength as it 
has seems to me that of a highly sophisticated—I use the word in 
its best sense—reading of a human being’s place in the teleology 
of the race. It may be well enough as a theory, but fortunately 
practice can be more genial, and the perennial and, if 1 may say so, 
the untutored wisdom of humanity does not seem to say that 
under no circumstances can one unhappy marriage be changed 
into a happy one. 


DEFENDER: This somewhat elaborate argument can be reduced to 
the following: 
The thesis of the indissolubility of marriage is based upon the 
requirements of the natural law; 
But the natural law does not require the indissolubility of 
marriage; 


Therefore the thesis is false. 
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The antecedent proposition, that the natural law does not require 
the indissolubility of marriage, is proved thus: 

Neither universal custom nor natural instinct requires the 

indissolubility of marriage; 

But the natural law is either universal custom or natural instinct; 

Therefore the natural law does not require the indissolubility of 

marriage. 

To take first the minor proposition, which offers a definition of 
natural law: 

That natural law should be articulated in universal custom— 

I agree; 

That it is necessarily found to be so—I deny. 

Again, that natural law is natural instinct, I distinguish: 

Natural law is instinct governed by reason—I agree; 

That it is instinct ungoverned by reason—I deny. 

Now to deal with the major proposition, which is an alleged 
statement of fact: even a widespread non-observance of a cer 
does not disprove the existence of that law. Where original sin 
has intervened, even a widespread non-observance of the natural 
law may be found. But where it is so disregarded nature takes its 
revenge in the decadence of the community concerned; this is 
notable where the law of indissolubility of marriage is concerned. 
It is no doubt for this reason that, in your previous objection, 
you agreed that permanent marriage should be the rule. But it 
must also be observed, notwithstanding the dubious authority of 
Voltaire, that a custom cannot be claimed as universal where a 
very large proportion of the civilized world, as well as your ‘lower 
hunters at incipient agriculturalists’, refuses resolutely to admit it. 

No proof is offered that the indissolubility of marriage is 
against the natural instinct of mankind, whereas the admittedly 
normal preference for such indissolubility amongst simple and 
truly civilized peoples alike is an indication of the exact opposite. 
I readily agree that two people unhappily married might find 
ee | happiness, from a rather narrow angle, with other 
partners. The point at issue, however, is whether they are justified 
in so doing. This is not to be determined by any appeal to what 
you describe as the perennial and untutored wisdom of humanity; 
a so-called wisdom, however perennial, that is untutored is truly 
a broken reed. No; the point at issue is to be judged only by 
reference to the basic neglaathi of the marriage contract and its 
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accompanying vow. Therefore the thesis of the indissolubility of 
marriage remains intact. 


opyector: One further point arises out of your last reply, from 
which I advance the following argument: 
Contracts which can militate against human happines are not 
indissoluble; 
But the marriage contract can militate against human happiness; 
Therefore the marriage contract is not indissoluble. 


DEFENDER: With regard to the major proposition, | distinguish: 
Contracts that can militate against ultimate human happiness 
are not indissoluble—I agree; 

Contracts that can militate against immediate human happiness 

are not indissoluble—I deny. 

I counter-distinguish the minor proposition in the same sense: 
The marriage contract can militate against immediate human 
happiness—I agree; 

The marriage contract can militate against ultimate human 

happiness—I deny. 

It is a common experience that something productive of im- 
mediate happiness has to be forgone in order to ensure a greater 
and more ultimately satisfying happiness. The point of the objec- 
tion turns, therefore, upon the nature of true ultimate human 
happiness, that is to say upon the true ultimate purpose of human 
life. If that purpose is to be estimated, as it should be, in the light 
of eternal happiness, then any present unhappiness which tends to 
ensure eternal happiness will be justified. But even in the light of a 
hypothetical ultimate human purpose ending with this present 
life, fidelity to a solemnly given word, to an ideal if you will, is 
generally recognized as more than counter-balancing any im- 
cedialle ensuing suffering. In the matter of what is often called 
a ‘broken’ marriage, this is sometimes condemned as an unfeeling 
and inhuman approach; but the fact is that there can be a very 
real sympathy for those who thus suffer and a very true sense of 
humanity, together with a recognition of the ultimate good arising 
from the suffering. My point is, therefore, that the marriage 
contract represents an ideal, adherence to which will ensure 
ultimate happiness even at the expense of immediate present 
unhappiness. Therefore no difficulty remains. 
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MODERATOR: Now I avail myself of my privilege as Moderator, 
if I may, to object to the thesis as follows: 
The thesis of the indissolubility of marriage fails if marriage 
laws are made by Church and State; 
But marriage laws are laws made by Church and State; 
Therefore ie thesis of the indissolubility of marriage fails. 


DEFENDER: The point of your objection, Father Moderator, is to be 
found in the proposition that marriage laws are made by Church 
and State. I distinguish this proposition thus: 
Marriage laws are made by Church and State in respect of the 
conditions of the contract—I agree; 
Marriage laws are made by Church and State in respect of the 
contract itself—I deny. 
Therefore I deny the conclusion that the thesis fails. 


MODERATOR: Thank you, Father; but I am not entirely satisfied 
with the force of the distinction. The marriage laws are made by 
Church and State in respect of the contract too. Therefore the 
difficulty remains. 


DEFENDER: Marriage laws are made by Church and State in 
respect of the contract too. Therefore the difficulty remains. Be 
good enough to prove the antecedent proposition. 


MODERATOR: I prove the antecedent proposition as follows: 
The marriage laws in respect of the contract itself are made for 
the stability of society; 
But it is for the Church and State to make laws for the stability 
of society ; 
Therefore it is for the Church and State to make marriage laws 
in respect of the contract. 


DEFENDER: I concede your major proposition that marriage laws 
are made for the stability of society. But I distinguish the minor 
proposition : 
It is for the Church and State to make laws for the stability of 
society : 
—laws promulgating the divine and natural law—I agree; 
—laws contrary to the divine and natural law—I deny. 
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And therefore I distinguish the conclusion: 

It is for the Church and State to make marriage laws in respect 
__ of the contract: 

'  —Jaws promulgating the divine and natural law—I agree; 
—laws contrary to the divine and natural law—I deny. 

The distinction is obvious. A law which is contrary to the 
divine or the natural law is a bad law, and neither Church nor 
State could justly make sucha law. But in the matter of the contract 
of marriage the marriage laws, to be good laws and just laws, must 
be a promulgation of the divine and natural law, and only in this 
sense have Church and State the right to make such laws. There- 
fore no difficulty remains. 


MODERATOR: Thank you, Father. 
The thesis has been ably defended. The Defender has shown 
how civilized society rests on the permanence and well-being of 
the family. The easy relaxation of the marriage bond by divorce 
is little less than a legalized promiscuity, of which the child 
is the victim. One of the greatest calamities is a broken marriage 
and a broken home. Against these widespread evils in society 
stands the indissolubility of the marriage bond itself arising from 
the contract, which cannot be dissolved at the will of the parties. 
The objections raised have failed to weaken in any way this con- 
clusion, which enjoys the full support of centuries of experience 
and common sense. It is not to be denied that there are hard cases, 
but hard cases make bad law. As the Defender has proved, in 
meeting the Objector, there are over-ruling inflexible laws which 
govern the life-long relationship between husband and wife in 
the state of wedlock. These laws are not man-made, but originate 
from God and nature itself; and therefore are unyielding to 
vacillating affections and changing circumstances. Marriage, then, 
as understood in Christendom, must continue to remain, in the 
words of Lord Penzance, ‘the voluntary union for life of one man 
and one woman to the exclusion of all others’, without the 
possibility of divorce. 
And so I bring this Disputation to an end. 


( 
( 
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THE VOCATION OF PHILIP HOWARD—IP 
Goprrey ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 
\' suspicions that the Dominicans were indulging in 


kidnapping were soon laid to rest when the Prior de- 

livered his prisoner into the hands of the Cardinal 
Archbishop at Milan on the morning of this same July 27. So far 
this boy’s vocation had involved merely one Pope, four Cardinals, 
the Master-General, a very worried Bishop and the English 
Queen’s agent in Rome. But they had sechcsied without the 
Countess. As she was living in Antwerp there was an inevitable 
time-lag of about a month. She was as much distressed as her 
apostate husband, and was to prove far more active. Perhaps it 
was increasing illness that prevented the Earl from further 
participation in the dispute. Having written to Digby and to his 
wife, he seems to have left the matter in their capable hands. 

The Countess did not hear of the fatal news until July 28, 

exactly a month after Philip’s clothing. By then he was safely 
lodged in the Archbishop’s palace at Milan, but of course she 
had no inkling of that. She wrote to her husband to express her 
sorrow, and to comfort him with the thought that there would 
be at least a year before Philip could be professed. The action 
of the Dominicans was so manifestly unjust that a letter to the 
Marquis de Velada, Governor of Milan, would, she hoped, be 
sufficient. He could if necessary call in the authority of the Nuncio 
there to force the fathers to surrender their ill-gotten novice. 
She said that it was only lack of money that prevented her movi 
to Italy herself. On the very day she wrote this to her dient 
Philip was also writing a letter. He by-passed the four Cardinals 
and appealed direct to the Pope. The only extant copy of this 
petition is one that was sent to Rome by the Countess. How she 
came by it is a mystery. There is a note appended to say that 
‘this petition was sent to His Holiness by Fr Hackett without 
the boy’s knowledge’. This would be a very stupid charge if the 
original in the boy’s handwriting could have been produced in 
Rome to confound her. Whatever the truth, the petition, though 
obviously influenced by Fr Hackett’s salesmanship, sounds much 
more like that of a young boy: 


1 A second extract from A Hundred Homeless Years, by Godfrey Anstruther, 0,P., to be 
published this month by Blackfriars Publications (22s. 6d.). 
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‘Most Holy Father. Brother Thomas Howard, novice of the 
Order of Preachers, prostrate at your sacred feet, humbly 
explains to Your Holiness that seeing so many vicissitudes and 
perils in this world and the manifold errors with which his 
country England is so miserably afflicted, by divine favour and 
clemency was converted to the Catholic faith, and immediately 
a huge longing took possession of him to take the religious 
habit. And out of many, he chose the Order of Friars Preachers, 
whence so many most holy and famous men have emerged 
and daily emerge, in which there thrives a singular devotion to 
the Virgin Mother of God, with the fame of evangelical 
preaching and teaching. These induced the foresaid Brother 
Thomas to receive the habit of that Order, and he intends to 
persevere in it unto death. He further says that he was not drawn 
to it by any human motive, but out of a special devotion and 
desire; fully conscious of what he was doing, and being nearly 
sixteen, he freely made up his own mind. 

‘Therefore, again humbly prostrate at the feet of Your 
Holiness, he begs that he may return again to the holy society 
of the Dominicans to complete his novitiate, and that he may 
be released from the isolation in which he is held, by order 
(so it is said) of Your Holiness, in the house of Cardinal Monti, 
and that he may not be again forced to hazard shipwreck amid 
the storms of this world. 

Milan, from the archiepiscopal palace, 
29 July 1645 
Your Holiness’ most humble servant and son 
frater Thomas Howard.” 


On August 2, when Brother Thomas had been in the palace a 
week, Cardinal Monti wrote a very long letter to the Cardinal 
Secretary, explaining the measures that he had taken to prevent 
the Dominicans from access to their novice, praising the boy’s 
good dispositions, and enumerating the arguments he had used 
to shake his constancy. He had pointed out the impetuosity of 
youth, the gravity of the religious vows, the need of seeking the 
advice of his elders. Brother Thomas had replied that he had had 
the desire for nearly three years, and would have joined in 
Flanders had he not been restrained by his regard for his grand- 
parents. His object was to render himself a fit instrument for the 
2 Nunziatura di Fiandra, in Archivio Vaticano, 29, f. 367. 
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conversion of his relatives and his countrymen. The Cardinal 
urged that ‘in the secular state, by his good example and ardent 
zeal he could do more for the consolation of the Catholics in 
England, and perhaps he would do it better and more happily 
girded with the sword than in a capuce’: that the students at the 
Swiss college were never allowed to enter a religious order, being 
found more useful for their country outside. He warned him 
that his action would be misrepresented in England and might 
be to the prejudice of the Catholics. And so on. Brother Thomas 
promised to ponder these rather dubious arguments, but pointed 
out that he still had eleven months’ novitiate for that very 
purpose. The Cardinal called in two Oratorians skilled in 
probing vocations, and they were both impressed by the boy’s 
obvious sincerity and high ideals. He ended by saying that he had 
no hope of changing the novice’s resolution.® 
The Cardinal Secretary replied on August 14, ordering the 
Archbishop to keep the novice another month, and if he was 
then still of the same mind to return him to the novitiate at 
Cremona. Meanwhile his elder brother Henry had arrived from 
Antwerp, and on August 9 had an interview with Philip, which 
he rehearses in a letter to the Earl: 
‘My brother Philip is kept by the Cardinal here in a very high 
esteem, having a very noble apartment in the Cardinal’s own 
alace. He dines by himself, yet the Cardinal is with him five 
oan every day. His Eminence told me he had used and would 
use all the diligence possible fully to explore his mind, putting 
all the difficulties possible before him, and yet could not move 
him in the least manner. Nobody is suffered to speak with him 
without the Cardinal’s knowledge, who is very strict in letting 
any Dominican or any suspected person from them come near 
him. I had also two or three hours talk with him in the garden 
alone and I think I told him as much as I could possibly think 
of, and could not move him in anything, only when I chid him 
for his disobedience, and told him how unkindly your 
Excellency took it at his hands, he seemed to be somewhat 
moved to hear how much your Excellency grieved for his loss, 
yet not with the least intent ever of quitting his habit, telling 
me how fully he was resolved to continue his firm purpose 
during life. I shall not fail to talk with him and do the best I 
3 Dominicana, Publications of the Catholic Record Society, XXV, p. 8. 
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can to persuade him to reason, to the which I find him now 

very averse and obstinate.’ 

On August 22 Cardinal Monti wrote again to the Cardinal 
Secretary to say that the novice had been cooped up in his palace 
in the heat of summer without once going out, and that he had 
now taken him to his villa at Crepello for a breath of fresh air. 
He says he has had no reply to his previous letters asking what 
to do with the boy, who was still standing constant and wanted 
only to return to his Order.’ On August 30, when they had 
returned to Milan he writes again: 

‘I have received the expression of the wishes of His Holiness 
in your Eminence’s jetter of the 14th, that I am to retain the 
nephew of the Earl of Arundel for the space of another month. 
I am very sensible to the honour which His Holiness does to 
this house. The youth continues in his former determination 
and is impatient for permission to return to the novitiate. 
Being much chagrined by the delay, he asked me to beg your 
Eminence to instruct me, in your reply, which will arrive 
about the end of the aforesaid month [of further probation] that 
he should be restored to his novitiate. I have been notified by 
his Catholic brother Henry, in a letter of the 24th, that their 
father has arrived at Piacenza from England.’¢ 
There is no record of the interview, if any, between father and 

son. Indeed there is no record of any converse or correspondence 
between these two at any period davon It is not even known 
whether he came from England on his son’s behalf. The health of 
the Earl his father was causing anxiety and that would account 
for his journey. 

Thus August 1645 came to an end with Brother Thomas’s fate 
still in the balance, but the weight of opinion much in his favour. 
It was early in September that the efforts of the Countess in 
Antwerp began to be known in Rome. She had first approached 
the Internuncio at Brussels on August 5. She presented a memorial 
which he at once forwarded to Rome. She states that the action 
of her grandson was most grievously resented by his relatives for 
very good reasons: 

‘First because of the present state of affairs in England, where 
all the estates of the Earl of Arundel and his lady have been put 
under the control of Parliament, and advantage might be taken 


4 ibid., p. 13. 5 Archivio Vaticano, Cardinali, 13, f. 56. 6 ibid., f. $7. 
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of Philip’s action to ruin this illustrious family. As this boy 
went into Italy with the Earl his grandfather, they would never 
be persuaded that he had not allowed the boy to become a 
religious. 

‘Secondly, Parliament has the intention of taking from 
Catholics die little children to bring them up in heresy, and 
the resolve of this boy will only incense them the more and 
spur them on to prosecute this evil design, unless it is clearly 

eclared that the Earl and Countess did everything possible to 
oppose it. 

Thirdly, it is to be feared that the extreme readiness of the 
Dominicans to accept this boy has not only done more harm 
than anything else could do to the health of the Earl, who loves 
ne — dearly, but is delaying his conversion to our holy 
aith. 


‘Fourthly, the boy is still of the tender age of fifteen, and 
rather unstable, as he has shown on other occasions. Nor has he 
been a free agent, as appears from the letter of Fr Hackett here 
inclosed, by whom he has been suddenly persuaded without 
due deliberation. 

‘For these reasons and for many others, it is asked that the 
boy be moved into the house of some nobleman, such as that 
of the Marquis of Velada, Governor of Milan, or of the Marquis 
Malvezzi who was formerly ambassador in England, so dust 
his relatives may be satisfied that his vocation comes from God. 

‘It is desired that he be moved to the house of a secular, so 
that his relatives may be able to answer any charge that they 
were consenting, because such a move would take away from 
the heretics all excuse to put in motion the things they wish 
to bring about.”” 

These arguments have more weight and raise graver issues than 
the arguments of Cardinal Monti, and had they reached Rome 
earlier they might have tipped the balance. If a novice may, and 
indeed must, defer his profession when he is needed for the 
miei of his parents, could not the same be argued in this case? 

e Earl had been a father to Philip. He was now over seventy 
in failing health, and was breaking his heart in exile. He had never 
been allowed to see his own father, who had died when he was 
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only ten. He had been an indulgent parent to these grandsons 
and now, with his wife so far away, they could have been his 
only solace. The situation was worse than perhaps the Countess 
was ever allowed to know. The eldest boy Thomas, heir to such 
honoured titles, had a very serious illness in Padua from which 
his mental faculties never recovered. He was indeed a helpless and 
extremely embarrassing imbecile, and the account of his affliction, 
still preserved at Arundel, it would not be charitable to print. 
The fear that Philip’s action might exacerbate the Puritan 
Parliament now in undisputed power, and lead to the enforcement 
of the penal laws against Catholics, was far from groundless. 
There are too many cases on record of children being taken from 
their Catholic parents and brought up Protestants. Was Philip, 
burning with zeal for the conversion of his country, prepared to 
risk being the spark to set such vile persecution ablaze? He was 
only fifteen, his decision had certainly appeared sudden, and his 
relatives had had no warning. Would it not be reasonable to 
defer such a drastic step for a time? That was all his grandmother 
asked. 

Perhaps these arguments had been put to him by his brother 
Henry during that long talk in the garden at Milan when Philip 
had been ‘somewhat moved’. Philip would seem to have been a 
highly sensitive and emotional boy. Forty years later he was to 
burst into floods of tears, in the august presence of Innocent XI 
at the fate of James II, who had treated him abominably. He would 
not be less sensitive at fifteen, especially when he had been 
segregated from his only friends, and every word of counsel that 
had been poured unceasingly into his ears was designed to shake 
- resolution. That resolution had to be sustained and defended 

one. 

The Countess’s memorial, forwarded by the Internuncio with 
a covering letter of August 5, reached Rome on September 2. 
In his acknowledgement the Cardinal Secretary explained the 
measures already taken, reported that Brother Thomas had resisted 
all attempts to alter his mind, and concluded with the news that 
Signor Digby had agreed that the boy should be returned to the 
novitiate at Cremona. ‘Nevertheless’, he adds, “by today’s post 
His Holiness has given orders that Cardinal Monti be written to 
and told to continue his custody of him, and to procure some 
further proof of his constancy for the satisfaction of the Countess.’ 
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He enclosed a letter for the Countess in a similar strain, notifyin 


her that the Pope had now consigned the affair to the College of 
Propaganda.® On the same day he wrote as the Pope had ordered 
to Cardinal Monti to retain Philip for some time longer. But it 
was too late. Citing as his authority the letter of August 14, 
Cardinal Monti says his instructions were to keep the boy forty 
days and, if at the end of that period he was still of the same mind, 
to restore him to his Order. 

‘Because I thought’, he continues, ‘the novitiate at Milan, 
with some supervision from the Father Inquisitor, a man of 
outstanding virtue and learning, would be more profitable for 
virtue and regular observance, and because his brother expressed 
this wish when in Milan, I have placed him here in the convent 
delle Gratie, of the province of Lombardy, and have strongly 
recommended him to be educated in virtue and in learning in 
such a way as one day he may be the instrument of many 
conversions in England as he himself desires and hopes.’® 
This convent in Milan was not the one where Philip had first 

met Fr Hackett but one made world-famous by da Vinci’s Last 
Supper that still adorns the refectory wall. 

On September 12, at a Congregation of the Cardinals of 
Propaganda, attended by nine Cardinals and presided over by the 
Pope in person, the memorial of the Countess of Arundel was 
read. But the Pope cut short any discussion by announcing that 
the matter had already been dealt with. The novice had been 


summoned to Rome.?!® 


Il 


It would have been too much to expect that the Irish regent at 
Milan should remain neutral in the struggle over his young 
protégé. What lusty blows he was meditating will never be known. 
On October 2 the Master-General forbade him, under pain of 
absolution from office, to print anything concerning Brother 
Thomas Howard or his relatives. If already printed it was not to 
be published but burnt, and he was further warned to have 
salen to do with the matter without the licence of the Master- 
General.!! Only five days later, on October 7, a new regent was 


8 ibid., 28, f. 15. 
9 Archivio Vaticano, Cardinali, 13, f. 63. 

10 Archives of Propaganda, Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Acta 1644-5, ff. 414V, 42IV. 

11 Registers of the Masters General O.P., Archivum Generale Ordinis Praedicatorum, 
S. Sabina, Rome, 83, f. 127. 
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instituted ‘after the removal from office of Fr John Baptist 
Hackett’.12 Between these dates there was not time for Fr Hackett 
to prove defiant, and his removal must have been due to some 
other cause, perhaps representations by the Howard family. He 
was not in disgrace with the Master-General, for on January 18, 
1646, he was appointed regent of the convent of St Dominic at 
Cagliari in Sardinia." 

The letter ordering Brother Thomas to be brought to Rome 
was sent to Cardinal Monti on September 9, 1645, and reached 
him on the 20th. The Cardinal Secretary, when he wrote, had 
not yet learnt that the novice had been restored to the Domini- 
cans.!4 Between these dates Brother Thomas had again written 
a petition to the Pope, dated September 18, similar in sentiment 
to his earlier one, but there is nothing to show whether it was 
actually sent.!® The decision of Propaganda, if it may be so called, 
was conveyed to the Internuncio on September 23 by Francis, 
Cardinal Barberini, and did not reach Brussels until October 20.8 
It crossed with another letter from the Countess of September 29 
asking for a further suspension of Philip’s return to the novitiate 
on the grounds that his father had arrived at Piacenza, where the 
Earl still tarried.1” It was forwarded for her by the Internuncio 
who added a strong recommendation, pointing out that it was 
she who had a great part in the conversion of her grandchildren.1* 
The month’s time-lag always made her letters rather out of date. 
When she wrote, Philip had already been restored for some three 
weeks. Philip left Milan for Rome, in charge of a certain 
Monsignore Terzago on October 3. Mr John Digby reported to 
the Earl on October 7: 

‘I have this morning spoken with Cardinal Panfili and 
Cardinal Panzirola, to understand when they expect Mr Philip 
here: and they both told me that Cardinal Monti’s last letters 
assured them, “there should be no time lost in his sending 
hither, but that he should infallibly come by the first fitting 
and secure conveniency”. And in truth they expressed them- 
selves exceeding sensible of Mr Philip’s forgetting himself to 
his lordship and to his parents, and of the friar’s impudency, 
and bade me assure your lordship that as soon as he shall be 


12 ibid., f. 129. 13 ibid., 85, f. 241. 
14 Archivio Vaticano, Cardinali, 13, f. 67. | 15 Dominicana (v. note 3, supra), p. 17. 
16 ibid., p. 19. 17 Archivio Vaticano, Principi, 64, f. 296. 


18 Nunziatura di Fiandra, in Archivio Vaticano, 29, f. 332. 
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here they will do their utmost to serve you in this business, as 

being exceeding sensible of your case. Fr Rector [of the English 

College] will do your Lordship much service herein, both with 

his advice and solicitation; so 5 will Cardinal Barberini, 

in whose house (as I conceive) your grandchild is to remain.’ 
He goes on to suggest that Philip’s brother Henry should be sent 
to Rome as the Earl’s spokesman.!® This was accordingly done. 

The date of Philip’s arrival in Rome is nowhere mentioned, 
nor whether he spent any time in the Barberini palace. Assuming 
he arrived in the middle of October, there is about a fortnight in 
his life that cannot be accounted for. The Annales suppose that he 
went straight to the Dominican priory of S. Xisto, oe novitiate 
house of the Roman Province. 

Then came the last great effort by his family to withdraw him 
from the Order. This petition, like all petitions, is undated, but 
probably was presented in the last week of October. It was 
presented by Philip’s elder brother Henry, on behalf of the whole 
family, to Cardinal Capponi, Vice-Protector of England, to be 
submitted to the Congregation of Cardinals of Propaganda. 
Henry recalls in detail the steps that led Philip to Cremona, and 
then presents the arguments against allowing his profession in 
very much the same way as the Countess had already done. He 
then goes on to ask that the following points might be settled by 
an authentic decree of the Congregation. 

1. That all superiors of the Order of St Dominic be solemnly 
commanded not to allow Philip to proceed any further with his 
novitiate, nor at any time to be admitted to profession unless 
by licence of the Holy See and the consent of his relatives. 

2. That the same decree be extended also to other religious 
orders, because the same difficulties (to the family) would follow 
from his taking the habit of any order. 

3. That if his determination to be professed in the Order of 
St Dominic should have been confirmed by a vow, it be declared 
that such vow is set aside by apostolic authority, and its obligation, 
either null and void from i beginning, or else by the same 
apostolic authority made utterly to cease, as being rashly taken.2® 

Now these points went very much further than anything asked 
for previously, and are patently against the most elementary 


rights of the individual. Up till now the argument had been that 


19 Dominicana (v. note 3, supra), p. 18. 20 ibid., p. 20. 
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Philip was very young, that he had been swept off his feet by the 
eloquence and guile of Fr Hackett, and that ordinary prudence 
demanded that his vocation should be properly tested. Now that 
his vocation had been put to the test with a thoroughness that 
should surely have satisfied the most sceptical the family showed 
their hand. They were determined that on no account was Philip 
to be a religious. The request for his temporary return to the 
bosom of his family was merely a subterfuge to recover him, and, 
in those days of violent measures, he would have been kept out 
of religion by physical force. 

Innocent X was not a strong-minded pope, and great families 
often got more than strict justice allowed. But he would have 
needed to be a very much weaker man to have succumbed to this 
onslaught, and the appeal failed. Henry expressed his disappoint- 
ment to his grandfather on November 7: 

‘Since my last letter unto your Excellency I have solicited 
the business very hard, and find by Cardinal Panfili that we 
cannot possibly have any command from the Pope to command 
my brother absolutely to be excluded from the Order, for 
Cardinal Panfili himself says it would be an extreme scandal 
to the world that by main force he should be hindered from it, 
if it be a true vocation of God. Therefore that which I chiefly 
reach at is that only the Pope will for the present be pleased 
to command his habit to be taken off, and that he may be 
excluded the Order for the present, until His Holiness shall 
again by express order give way unto it, I wishing in the mean- 
time that he may be sent unto Perugia or some other convenient 
place, where for a few years he may study: and if it be a true 
vocation from God (as he says it is) then it will continue for 
ever, although he be for the present severed from the Order. 
And thus much I have very good hopes to obtain, yet I fear 
that I can scarce hinder, that after some years’ time, which he 
must employ in study, if his resolution and obstinacy continue, 
but that he will then be permitted by the Pope to enter again, 

et I think that if for the present I can get off his habit and take 

him out of the Dominican’s claws I shall do very well. And I 

do really assure your Excellency that this business is extremely 

more difficult than I could possibly imagine it ere I was a 

personal and eye-witness of it.’ 

21 ibid., p. 22. 
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One last trial of vocation awaited Philip still, and this time 
from the Dominicans. Fr Dominic de Marinis, Vicar-General of 
the Order, suggested that he should be removed from S. Xisto 
and lodged with the Oratorians at La Chiesa Nuova. This was 
done. Also one more effort was made by the Countess. By 
November 4 she had received the letter of John Burbury re- 
counting the first momentous meeting with Fr Hackett, and she 
sent an Italian summary of it to Rome.?? The Cardinal Secretary 
replied on December 2 that Philip had already been a month with 
the Oratorians, and was as firm in his resolution as ever.2? The 
Annales state that he spent five months with the Oratorians, but 
this seems an exaggeration. After being personally interrogated 
by the Pope, he was allowed to return to S. Xisto before January 
22, 1646, when he writes from there his last letter to his grand- 
father: 

“With the occasion of my dear brother Henry his turning 
back unto your Excellency I could not do less than write these 
few lines unto your Excellency to let you understand how sorry 
Iam that your Excellency taketh it so ill that I have made my- 
self a friar, for God Almighty knoweth very well that I would 
never have done any such thing if he had not inspired and called 
me thereunto. Therefore I humbly desire your Excellency not 
to trouble yourself thereat, for since God has called me unto 
such a holy Religion I make no doubt but that he will give me 
perseverance therein. And your Excellency may be assured that 
I do not fail in praying daily both for you and all my parents. 
Therefore humbly craving your pardon both for this and all 
the rest of my offences, and humbly desiring your blessing, 
I remain etc., From our convent of S. Sisto in Rome 

this 22 January 1646.’4 

After five months of storms Philip had at last reached a safe 
harbour, and the rest of his novitiate passed uneventfully. The 
convent of S. Xisto was so infested with mosquitoes in the summer 
months that the novices were always moved to S. Clemente, and 
it was here, in the convent that he was later to beg unsuccessfull 
for the English Province, and which now belongs to the Iri 
Province, that Brother Thomas made his solemn profession, 


October 19, 1646, in the hands of Dominic de Marinis.2° One of 
22 Nunziatura di Fiandra, in Archivio Vaticano, 29, f. 365. 23 ibid., 28, f. 20. 
24 Dominicana (v. note 3, supra), p. 22. 

25 Domaneschio, P.M., De Rebus Coenobii Cremonensis, Cremona, 1767, p. 335. 
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the best portraits of him is still treasured there by his Irish 
brethren. Next day he dined at the English college.?® Little did 
he think that the time was to come when, as Cardinal Protector 
of England, he would direct the fortunes of this venerable college, 
rebuild it, and make it his home. 

Five days before his profession on October 14 (new style) his 
grandfather died at Padua 2? He had been in failing health ever 
since he left England, and the warmth of his beloved Italy could 
not prevail over his sorrows. On Easter Monday, April 2, 1646, 
John Evelyn was invited to breakfast with him. 

‘T took my leave of him in his bed, where I left that great and 
excellent man in tears on some private discourse of crosses that 
had befallen his illustrious family, particularly the undutifulness 
of his grandson Philip’s turning Dominican friar, and the 
misery of his country now embroiled in civil war. He caused 
his gentleman to give me directions, all written with his own 
hand, what curiosities I should enquire after in my journe 
and so, enjoining me to write sometimes to him, I Fao | 
There stayed for me below, Mr Henry Howard (afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk), Mr J. Digby, son of Sir Kenelm Digby and 
other gentlemen, who conducted me to the coach.’?8 
Among the ‘Remembrances’ he gave to John Evelyn to aid 

him in his travels is the last outpouring of his bitter cup of sorrow: 

‘That you will renew that commandment unto Daniel 
Howse, which I gave before, that if Tom or Philip shall send 
for anything thither, nothing be delivered unto them, the one 
being so ill-natured and frantic that I see him with huge 
affliction, the other following the direction of a base Irish 
rascal, a Dominican, with such obstinacy as I blot him out of 
my memory and from my house, I resolving whilst I live only 
to think of his huge ingratitude towards me with detestation.’®® 
This last message concerning his grandsons is in striking 

contrast with his own mother’s last message to him. Did he 
perhaps in these months of illness and sorrow remember her 
26 Foley, H., Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, 8 vols, London, 1877-83, 
27 bs a been some confusion as to the date of the Earl’s death, due to differences 

of calendars. The doctors at Padua give the date as October 4 (B.M. Sloane 203, 

f. 165). As the Republic of Venice did not adopt the new style till 1797, it must be 

presumed that they are using the old. 


28 The Diary of John Evelyn, ed. W. Bray and H. B. Wheatley, London, 1906, I, 263. 
29 Hervey, M. F. S., Life of Thomas E. of Arundel, Cambridge, 1921, p. 450. 
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words: “Consider how little you have gained either in honour, 
wealth, reputation or true contentment of mind by the course 
which now many years you have followed, contrary to the 
breeding and education I gave you, and to the worthy example 
your blessed father left you.’ He had seen four of his six sons 
dead before reaching manhood, and now his eldest grandson was 
an imbecile and his favourite a beggarly friar. He was spared the 
worst of the news from England: the execution of the King and 
the abolition of the peerage of which he was by right the premier 
Duke. 

His elder son Henry Frederick and his second grandson Henry, 
after his fruitless negotiations in Rome, remained with the Earl 
until his death. They had intended to return together to England, 
but the Earl’s illness took a sudden turn for the worse and in a 
few days he was dead. In a letter to his mother, of April 23, 1652, 
Henry Frederick warns her against the dishonesty of two trusted 
servants, and refers to the Earl’s last days: 

‘I humbly beg your pardon for my bold venture of saying 
so much and speaking so freely, my reason being chiefly 
(besides others) the expressions my father has often made with 
execrations and solemn oaths to me how much they were 
guilty of breaking his heart, and now a day or two afore his 
death solemnly, before Sir John Penruddock and many others, 
took God to witness, and on his death, of the barbarous usage 
from them, and he being then so weak as hardly able to speak 
out, he uttered it with tears, and that your Excellency would find, 
whatsoever he had been they were worse by thousand degrees. 
And I must needs confess, though I never went about to justify 
my father in anything he did to your Excellency (for I under- 
stand it not), yet my blood would rise and boil to see the man 
or men which he took on his death broke chiefly his heart.’*® 
What Henry insinuates it is impossible to say, but it would 

seem that the Earl’s conscience tormented him over the way he 
had treated his wife, though all other evidence represents them as 
living in harmony and affection. On one vital point there is no 
evidence at all, but it has always been assumed that the Earl died 
unreconciled to the Church. 

The Earl has a place in history as a patron of the arts and an 
early collector, and his name is perpetuated in the Arundel 
30 Westminster Cathedral Archives, B. 29, no. 16. 
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Marbles at Oxford. The Countess has left her mark on every 
English garden, for it was she who introduced the laurel into 
England.*! Their son Henry, who made s0 little mark in his life 
time, lives on in the new world. He obtained permission to 
colonize a large tract of Southern Virginia, now the busy district 
of Norfolk Island.5? 


31 British Museum, Add., 5850, f. 95. 
32 Calendar of State Papers Colonial, America and W. Indies, 1574-1660, p. 282. 


NOTICE 


Every priest of the English Dominican Province begins his studies at 
Hawkesyard Priory. There he spends three years studying various 
aspects of philosophy before going to Blackfriars, Oxford, where he 
begins the study of theology. These first three years at Hawkesyard 
are important for more than an acquaintance with the formal discipline 
of ieadie. though this of course is the central theme of his in- 
tellectual life there. He must enlarge his understanding of Scripture, 
familiarize himself with the Fathers of the Church, her history and 
liturgy; and he must continually enrich his experience of human 
possibility and achievement even where this is not explicitly ordered 
to the redemptive mysteries of the Church. 

These are all aims with which readers of BLAcKFriaRs will sym- 
pathize; and it is for this reason that they are asked to help in the 
achievement of these aims by contributing to the chief means which 
makes that achievement possible: the appropriate current literature. 
The remoteness of Hawkesyard from any large library makes it 
necessary for the students and teachers there to rely almost entirely 
upon the resources of the Priory library, and these have become more 
and more inadequate in the last twenty years. We ask readers of 
Bracxrriars to help make good the serious deficiencies of the Hawkes- 

ard library, and we shall be most grateful for the gift of money or of 
at Those readers who wish to make a gift of books are asked to 
send a list beforehand, to avoid duplication. All contributions should 
be sent to the Librarian, Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Staffs, and 
will be acknowledged by him personally. 
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ITALIAN CATHOLIC REVIEWS: A SURVEY 
KENELM FOsTER, O.P. 


HAVE not visited Italy since 1956, so that these impressions 
[: current journalism there are at a slight remove: but I have 

kept up with various periodicals printed in Italy through 
1957 and into 1958. These are mostly Catholic—though very 
different in other respects—, my recent reading of non-Catholic 
Italian journalism being almost limited to the two chief ‘neutral’ 
newspapers of the North, the Corriere della Sera (Milan) and La 
Stampa (Turin), and to glances at the ‘highbrow’ anticlerical 
review II Ponte (Florence) and the equally anticlerical but far 
more widely sold I] Mondo (Rome). 

A word, to start with, on the post-war situation of Italian 
Catholicism. It seems an odd one, at first sight; powerful yet 
unstable. Politically, post-war Italy has been run by Catholics. 
The Resistance was, superficially at least, more Communist than 
Catholic, and until 1948 the situation seemed very dangerously 
fluid; but that year the Christian Democrats won their decisive 
victory at the polls, and they have stayed in power, though with 
reduced majorities, ever since; in the teeth of a fiercely sustained 
opposition from right, left and centre, not to speak of their own 
internal disagreements and such minor nuisances as the Montesi 
affair. Two chief factors—apart from the deep, if somewhat 
sluggish, attachment of most Italians to their Catholic heritage— 
have contributed to this real, if limited, Catholic predominance 
in Italian public life since the war: the high political intelligence 
and personal integrity of De Gasperi and the prestige of Pius XII. 
Add also the steady economic recovery of the nation: due as 
much, I suppose, to the ordinary Italian habits of thrift and hard 
work as to foreign aid. But the equilibrium has only just been 
maintained; the fight is on all the time; one has the impression 
of a country whose Catholic character is under a pretty hard 
strain. A healthy condition, no doubt—good for i spiritual 
muscles—but one that is apt to give rise to a certain bellicosity, a 
touchiness, a readiness to lose one’s temper and one’s dignity. 
Such a mood is apparent in much Italian Catholic journalism of 
the past decade; though the impression of acerbity is sharpened, 
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no doubt, for the English reader, by a felt contrast with our own 
milder intellectual climate. Far more controversy goes on in 
Italy than in England between Catholics and the rest; and, 
implicitly at least, among Catholics themselves. 

What is all this argument about? It turns chiefly, I think, on 
three subjects or against three dangers: Communism, of course; 
anti-clerical Liberalism; and what may be called simply the Flesh. 
Communism as a power in Italy is a post-war phenomenon; 
Liberalism is the old nineteenth-century foe, now somewhat 
discomfited and consequently less aggresive and contemptuous 
than formerly in its bearing towards he Church, though under- 
neath its hostility is as hard as ever in certain quarters. As for the 
Flesh, this ancient enemy—or rather the things reckoned to be 
its instruments: much of the press, the novels of: Moravia and 
others, film stars (‘those saw-dust dolls’, as the Dominican Vita 
Sociale called them in a fierce editorial) and most films, radio and 
television programmes, bathing attire, advertisements, etc.—gets 
a very great deal of attention in Italian Catholic journalism. There 
is continual and vociferous protest against im ‘dilagante im- 
moralismo’ associated with the above means of expression. There 


are loud demands for a severer application of laws in defence of - 


morality, a stricter censoring of books, plays, etc. And the 
foreigner, I suggest, has no right to say off-hand that all this is 
much too fussily repressive. You have to take account of the 
Italian climate and character, for one thing; of the intense 
traditional attachment to the family; of the visible sharpness of 
the contrast—hardly imaginable in England—between Paganism 
and the Church in Italy. But that is a long story; let us turn to 
our pile of periodicals and pick out a few specimens. 

Here, for example, away on the Left, is the lively little Milanese 
fortnightly, Adesso. I say ‘the Left’ because Adesso, though 
firmly anti-Communist, is committed to a social-revolutionary 
view of Christianity; is vehemently anti-bourgeois (if this vague 
term may pass); is freely critical of the Government (though 
De Gasperi was one of its heroes); is as pacifist as a Catholic 
organ can be; and because it has risked its reputation for ortho- 
doxy by trying to keep up a ‘dialogue’ with the Socialists (though 
it has small use for Nenni). It began in red Modena ten years ago 
and was fairly soon episcopally suppressed. But it was allowed to 
start again; transferred itself to Milan; adopted a less provocative 
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motto—‘Now (adesso) and at the hour of our death’, instead of 
“Now (adesso) let him who has no sword sell his mantle and buy 
one’; but the latter motto was resumed last December—and 
carried on. It is run by laymen, but priests also write in it; it is 
deliberately troublesome, but not anticlerical. If it has printed 
some extremely bold criticisms of the religious Orders and has 
not always spared the Hierarchy, this is not because those con- 
cerned were friars or bishops, but for quite specifically—I cannot 
judge how correctly—stated social failings. It has a warm devotion 
to Pius XII and last November it particularly rejoiced over his 
address to the World Congress of the Apostolate of the Laity, in 
which the Pope explicitly approved of there being free-lance forms 
of lay apostolate outside the boundaries of organized Catholic 
Action—this term having, in Italy, a definite concrete meaning 
and political reference well to the Right of Adesso. “Until yester- 
day’, went the comment in this paper, ‘it was risky to speak of a 
lay apostolate outside Catholic Action as officially recognized; as 
we of Adesso know full well, having found ourselves not only 
pushed into a corner, but suspected of a want of orthodoxy and 
of too little devotion to the Pope and the bishops’ . . . Adesso, in 
short, represents an omnis tough and interesting combina- 
tion of loyalty and independence, Christian faith and free speech. 
Its survival is itself remarkable; and I fancy that its influence is not 
decreasing. I am sure it is an influence for good. 

Down in Rome it is the Jesuit Civilta Cattolica, the doyen of 
Italian Catholic reviews, that naturally claims first attention. 
Well produced and printed, the C.C. marches out every fort- 
night, a hundred pages strong and entirely written by er Ge of 
the Society: ably edited and full of sinewy, well-informed, often 
learned and sometimes really distinguished articles. As the great 
Society’s best-known periodical—and one so close to the Church’s 
centre—the C.C. is obviously important; that is the first thing to 
say about it. Hence a special interest attaches to its choice of themes 
and topics for attention. And here is a striking fact: during the 
past year Communism has not appeared as a major issue in the 
pages of the C.C. In January 1957 Fr Perego made a close analysis 
of current philosophical trends among Italian Communists; but 
the main current of Italian Jesuit criticism has since run in a 
different direction or at least has other groupings, other dangers 
in view. These may be summarized under two heads: the existen- 
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tialist threat to the notion of an objective moral law; and the 
‘liberal’ attack on the temporal and institutional involvement of 
Christianity in history, as a social factor side by side with the 
State. The stress, then, is on morals, individual and social. The 
two threats mentioned above may combine in the form of a 
purist, ‘mystical’ misinterpretation of Christianity—as in G. 
Fass6’s book Cristianesimo e societa (1956), which is critically 
examined by Fr Lener in the number for March 2; or they can 
be considered quite separately. Thus existentialist ‘situation 
ethics’, in its religious form as the ethic of ‘encounter with God’, 
is the target of three articles by Fr Perego (August, September and 
October), while a preoccupation with the same general theme is 
elsewhere apparent in the recurrence of articles on ‘conscience’, 
‘free choice’, ‘the interiority of Catholic morality’, as well as in 
no less than three on Unamuno (two of whose books were 
recently put on the Index; another straw in the wind). 

Distinct from this concern is the simultaneous debate with 
Liberalism. This has been going on in the C.C. for a hundred 
years, but Fr Lener’s recent and repeated contributions to it, 
though couched in a ponderous prose, are up to date as well as 
highly intelligent. He is perhaps the chief Italian Catholic jurist 
writing now. He was given his pretext by the Liberal, but non- 
Communist, I] Mondo which in April 1957 organized a congress 
in Rome to discuss how best to uphold ‘laicism’ and defeat ‘the 
real danger that threatens Italy and civil liberties’, namely 
clericalism. Consequently Fr Lener was concerned (a) to refute 
the old claim of anticlerical Liberalism (but now being restated 
with considerable heat) to be the only authentic heir of the 
Risorgimento; and (b) to justify the notion of a Catholic ‘laicism’. 
Modern ‘laicism’ was also the theme of Fr Brucculeri in Sep- 
tember, though he restricted the term to its anticlerical meaning. 
_ Though principally concerned in 1957 with morals and 
politics, the C.C. has not of course ignored biblical criticism, 
metaphysics or art. Articles on the Dead Sea scrolls, an admirably 
objective analysis of “Bultmann and the crisis in Protestant 
theology’, a superb study of Heidegger’s metaphysics by Fr 
Fagone—these items, especially the last two, would do credit to 
any review. Art and literature are less attended to, as one would 
expect. Notable however is a hesitant, uneasy consideration of 
Graham Greene by Fr Mondrone, and a perhaps slightly un- 
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generous refusal by the same critic to see in Moravia’s last novel, 
La Ciociara, that ‘gleam of light’ which some Catholics have been 
hailing therein as a sign that Moravia is at last breaking out of his 
‘opaque’ materialism. One of these perhaps more discerning, 
perhaps only more gullible Catholic readers of Moravia is 
E. N. Girardi who writes on contemporary literature in the 
Milanese review Vita e Pensiero. This monthly, edited from the 
Catholic University and mixing contributions from clergy and 
layfolk, is a bit lighter and slighter than the Civilta Cattolica, but 
maintains a good standard as a modern review of wide cultural 
interest. Last year’s numbers show the expected concern with 
politics and public morality. There was an outstanding article 
(September) by L. Burzio on ‘Church and State in Italy Today: 
the Obedience of Catholics’; an extremely honest, clear and help- 
ful statement on this ever-topical issue. Elsewhere in Vita e 
Pensiero, when politics are concerned the polemical note is 
inclined to rise sharply; and the current worry about public 
morals, in respect of plays, films and radio, though understandable 
enough, can issue into rather hard and fast moral judgments on 
particular works. Yet on the whole this review is singularly alive, 
versatile and civilized. My own interest was caught particularly 
by an article in the April number on the poetry and prose of a 
new Catholic writer, Elena Bono. Of this young woman’s work 
I cannot judge except from quotations, but these are enough to 
suggest that she may be a writer of genius. If so, the fact is 
profoundly important. Creative writing—poetry and the novel 
—in post-war Italy has been dishearteningly non-Christian. 
There are Catholic scholars, critics, publicists a-plenty ; but hitherto 
no new Christian poet, no novelist of any distinction. Yet the 
moralist’s voice, sounding so loud from the Catholic camp, is no 
substitute for the artist’s when art is in question. Only the poet or 
novelist can show concretely what can and should be said in 
words. The critic who denounces Moravia for describing ‘cose 
oscene’ may be right about Moravia, but he cannot be right about 
those ‘cose’ as ‘ak for no reality as such is obscene. But how can 
this truth be displayed except by a religious poet? Let us then 
watch Elena Bono! 

Literary matters call to mind a small independent review of a 
more literary character down at Naples: Delta; edited by two 
University professors, it consists mostly of literary criticism, with 
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dashes of philosophy and political commentary. It started a decade 
ago as one expression of that reaction against the influence of 
Croce which has affected all the younger Italian intellectuals since 
the war; and this, in the case of the Delta group, has gone hand in 
hand with an alert interest in the Christian intellectual tradition. 
But perhaps this group remains intellectually too independent for 
our present survey. The same could not be said of the Florentine 
L’ Ultima, another ‘small-group’ lay review, intensely theological 
in aim and interest, though quite independent of official schools. 
But as I have not read it since 1956 it must not detain me now. 

To return to the heap before me, here is the Florentine Domini- 
can bi-monthly Vita Sociale, edited from S. Maria Novella by a 
brilliant and tireless friar, Reginaldo Santilli, and sharply stamped 
with his personality. Independent in political judgment, leaning 
if anything towards the Left, critical of the wealthy, very free in 
the discussion of social topics—pacifism, the morality of strikes, 
automation, etc.—Vita Sociale is yet centrally (so to say) strictly 
Thomist. It aims to be read by the young, but it demands hard 
thinking; within, of course, its self-limited field. Of all these 
reviews it is the one most like BLACKFRIARS (as one would expect) ; 
but its tone is generally more vehement; and, being Italian, it 
leaps more readily towards abstract ideas. Also from Florence— 
but from the Fiesole side—comes the Rivista di Ascetica e Mistica, 
with its handsome red cover. This is the old Vita Cristiana of the 
S. Marco Dominican Province, now renamed (as I cannot help 
regretting) and enlarged. Its new title shows its ambitious aim and 
scope. About half its usual content is written by Dominicans. 
Though so far rather uneven in quality, this review is a promising 
venture, if only because it has an able and daring editor and because 
it is sui generis in Italy. 

Two more names and I have done. From Assisi Don Giovanni 
Rossi circulates his La Rocca all over the peninsula. Subtitled, 
characteristically, a ‘christological fortnightly’, La Rocca is 
probably the most successful Catholic periodical in Italy. Don 
Rossi is a big-hearted, cordial Milanese—and an astute organizer 
and brilliant journalist. There is nothing like his paper, in Italy 
at least, for combining instruction and entertainment, pictures and 
preaching, readability and religion. Utterly Italian as it is, it yet 
takes the whole Catholic world for its field of interest, impelled 
by its founder’s central devotion to the mystical body of Christ. 


an 
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Its keynote is Optimism—some would say, to a fault. But if its 
stress is on joy and love, its message is penitential; only how 
attractively baited! And finally, Il Focolare: a tiny paper from a 
Florentine suburb; something like a good, but very good, parish 
magazine. Its priest-editor, Don Facibene, is an old man with a 
lifetime of work for street urchins behind him; and in Florence they 
call him a saint. Next time you are in Florence take a bus to 
Rifredi, visit the Facibene Boys’ Institute and workshops, and 
then buy a Focolare. It has Tuscan wit and will refresh the spirit. 


REVIEWS 


Saint Dominic. Pilgrim of Light. By Gerard Brady. (Burns and Oates; 
18s.) 

There are gratifying signs of a growing interest in the life and work 
of St Dominic and the early Dominicans. Since the bibliography of 
this book was compiled there have appeared the two-volume Histoire 
de S. Dominique by Pére M-H. Vicaire, 0.P., of Fribourg (1957), and the 
sumptuous album of photographs by Leonard von Matt, with text b 
Pére Vicaire, published in most European languages. Mr Brady's 
book comes between the two, for it lacks the scholarly documentation 
of the one and, though adorned with many of his own excellent photo- 
gtaphs, does not attempt to vie with Dominikus in artistic appeal. 
Its aim is more modest. It sets out to interpret St Dominic | his 
mission for the modern reader who has no special knowledge of the 
period. The author is at pains to explain the problems that then faced 
the Church, the nature of the heresy of the Albigenses and the political 
framework of southern France that was so different from the huge, 
impersonal bureaucracies of today. He has visited all the places 
associated with the saint, and if his enthusiasm occasionally leads him 
into the language of a guide-book it is only a momentary lapse from a 
high standard of clear and attractive prose. St Dominic emerges from 
these pages as a credible figure, cullen: as a burning and a shining light, 
clear about his mission and sure about the means; a saint who instantly 
won the hearts of popes and bishops, and so effectively communicated 
his zeal to his disciples. 
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In a book of this sort one does not look for any academic discussion 
of the many problems concerning the chronology of Dominic’s early 
ro but at least a little caution is expected. Readers should not be 
eft with the impression that all is plain sailing. There are a number of 
statements that need qualification. It is by no means certain that 
Dominic’s name was Guzman. It is equally uncertain that he was born 
in 1170 (p. 20). This date has become traditional, but the only authority 
ever cited is Theodoricus de Apolda, who simply says that in 1170 the 
saint’s parents were alive. Having accepted this date the author pro- 
ceeds (p. 27) to make Dominic a canon of Osma in 1184, when he was 
only fourteen. I do not know where he has found this date. Dominic 
joined the canons at the time of their reform, which was not until 1199. 
Assuming his birth in 1170 it is difficult to account for the intervening 
twenty-nine years. Dominic’s desire to evangelize the Cuman Tartars 
(p. 61) is a hoary legend due to the misreading in a MS. of cumanorum 
Soe saracenorum. The Cumans were unknown in Spain; the Moors were 
unpleasantly near neighbours. There is no authentic document that gives 
Dominic the extraordinary title of prior of Prouille (p. 70). It is not 
certain that the great gathering of the brethren on August 15, 1217, 
took place at Prouille; it may have been at Saint-Romain de Toulouse. 
Nor is there any contemporary authority for the statement that he there 
‘received anew the profession of his friars’ (p. 105). In his vision Reginald 
of Orleans was shown the habit that our Lady wished them to wear, 
not just the scapular (P. 110). Exact dates may not be of much import- 
ance in the context, but if they are given at all, let them be correct. 
Pope Honorius III is said (p. 124) to have given S. Xisto to Dominic 
by a bull dated December 3, 1218. There are two bulls, one of Decem- 
ber 4, 1219, relieving the Gilbertines of their administration, and a 
second of December 17, 1219, granting’ it to Dominic. Finally it 
should be pointed out as a rather more serious error that the story of 
Dominic and the nuns of S. Maria in Trastevere (p. 126) has suffered 
from another misreading of the MSS. The convent in question was 
S. Maria in Tempulo, some two hundred yards from S. Xisto. The 
gardens of the two convents were adjacent and the remains of the 
church of the nuns may still be traced. The story has very much more 
point when it is realized that the nuns who so bitterly opposed Dominic 
were living next door. 


It is not for one moment suggested that Mr Brady is the fons et origo 
of these mis-statements. Most of them have been repeated again and 
again. Nor do these corrections (which are not exhaustive) imply any 
superior knowledge on the part of the reviewer. For the most part 


they are the result of simply comparing the author’s statements with 
the source-books that are listed in his 


own bibliography. They are not 
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perhaps of any great moment, but when an author shows his acquain- 
tance with the works of so many scholars, it seems a pity that he does 
not pass on to the public the full fruits of their exact scholarship that 
otherwise remains buried in learned periodicals and foreign tongues. 
GopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. Volume II. By Paul Tillich. (Nisbet; 25s.) 
— oF FairH. By Paul Tillich. (George Allen and Unwin; 
gs. 6d.) 

‘I cannot accept criticism as valuable which merely insinuates that 
I have surrendered the substance of the Christian message because I 
have used a terminology which consciously deviates from biblical or 
ecclesiastical language.’ So Professor Tillich announces in the preface 
to this second volume of his important Systematic Theology, a volume 
which is devoted to what the rejected ecclesiastical language calls 
Christology and Soteriology. His determination to avoid the tradi- 
tional language, which has become an unknown tongue to many of our 
contemporaries, displays a praiseworthy evangelistic concern from 
which much may be learned. He is not satisfied merely to find modern 
equivalents for the ancient terminology, but seeks to re-think the 
Christian message as the answers to man’s pe questions, though 
expressed in the contemporary terms of existentialism. Since this 
terminology is hardly common currency either, at least in English- 
speaking countries, the result may sometimes be as perplexing to the 
general reader as it is to the traditional theologian who tries to translate 
it back again into his familiar language of Bible and Church. Tillich 
has not, then, entirely solved the modern theologian’s problem of 
communication with the post-Christian world, but he does have some 
success in addressing the universal experience of ‘estranged’ mankind, 
and in terms which should be intelligible to a significant though 
numerically small part of it. 

Yet, whatever i terminology, a theology must be an authentic 
interpretation of the message of Bible and Church. Tillich has, in fact, 
very often effected his transposition into existential language faithfully 
and skilfully: we may instance his remarkable and timely restatement 
of the doctrines of Chalcedon. But the risks that the terminology will 
distort the message are considerable, and they are not always so success- 
fully overcome. This is perhaps most evident in Dynamics of Faith, 
where faith is consistently presented as equivalent to ‘total commit- 
ment’, not only de jure but also de facto. Despite the many ameliorations 
and qualifications which the author introduces, this leads him to 
suggest both more and less than Bible and Church have understood by 
‘faith’. For it means that many ‘total commitments’ which Bible and 
Church have rejected as grave infidelities are here presented as kinds of 
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‘faith’. And, on the other hand, no room is left for that weaker faith, 
whereby the subject is in fact far from wholly committed, but which is 
already a divine gift, a smoking flax which Bible and Church forbid 
us to quench. Here a mere matter of terminology can easily be read as 
a merciless perfectionist heresy which must bring despair to the non- 
totally-committed believer, and mock his ‘Lord, I believe, help thou 
my unbelief.’ The same equation of faith with total commitment 
leads the author, in defiance of Scripture, tradition and dictionaries, to 
include doubt and questioning within faith itself, instead of seeing them 
as its concomitant by-product and stimulus in fallen (or, as he would 
say, ‘estranged’) man. 

But if changes of terminology can thus dictate differences of 
meaning, they may also have the no less regrettable effect of suggesting 
differences of meaning where none appears to exist. Thus Tillich sets 
in sharp opposition to the Thomist conception of faith, as an act of 
intellect and will only, his own very sound conviction that it is anact 
of the whole personality, ‘in which both the rational and irrational 
elements of man’s being are transcended’. This assumes that intellect 
and will are mere quantitative parts of the personality instead of being, 
as they are for St Thomas, that whereby the personality pers 
transcends itself. And the act of will, which St Thomas sees in faith, is 
much more like the courageous self-surrender to the Unknown, 
which Tillich approvingly expounds, than the banal ‘will to believe’ 
which he rejects, and which is imposed by lack of self-evidence in the 
object and a cowardly craving for security in the subject. 

It would far exceed the limits of a review to sort out what is accept- 
able, unacceptable or questionable to a Catholic theologian in this 

roudly Protestant systematization. Yet its logical structure can hardly 
El to win his approval, and he will find the unfamiliar angles from 
which old truths and old errors are approached refreshing and stimu- 
lating. The concern of both books with man’s existential situation 
sheds much light on the relevance of the Christian message to man’s 
deepest needs. And the excellent treatment of the character and function 
of symbolism meets a need which theological textbooks too often 
ignore. Victor WHITE, O.P. 


Tue ANALysis OF Dreams. By Medard Boss, M.D. Translated by A. J. 
Pomerans. Foreword by Dr E. B. Strauss. (Rider; 25s.) 

THEORIE UND THERAPIE DER NgurosEN. By Prof. Dr Viktor E. Frankl. 
(Wien: Urban & Schwarzenberg; n.p.) 

Bios, Psycue, Person. By Igor A. Caruso. (Freiburg i.B.: Karl 
Alber; n.p.) 

SCHULDGEFUEHL UND SCHULD BEI PSYCHIATRISCHEN ERKRANKUNGEN. 

By W. von Siebenthal. (Zurich: Rascher; 16.80 S.frs.) 
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Each of these books displays, in different ways and degrees, the 
influence of phenomenology and existentialism on Central Euro 
psychology. Each also, with the exception of the last, displays alii 
of the Continental devotion to sectarianism, school-founding, an 
mutual excommunication. The last three also manifest an implicit but 
unmistakable Catholic influence. 


Dr Boss ‘treats the events, objects and experiences of the dream as 
existing in their own right, not as mere representatives of thi 
outside the dream itself ’—and very well he does it, so far as it can 
done. But one wonders why this is supposed to be ‘novel’, and why 
he should be so anxious to protest his disassociation from Jung who, 
by his ‘amplification’ and ‘active imagination’ techniques, has been 
doing this for years. Boss recognizes that ‘existential analysis as such 
is indifferent both to therapeutic techniques and to practical con- 
sequences and aims’—we could add that it is also indifferent to the 

roblem of communication by general concepts. Most of his captious 
eae with Jung is meaningless once it is recognized that Jung is 
a practical physician, who as such must be concerned with relating 
dream-material to conscious experience and ideas. Dr Caruso, criticizing 
this book in his own, rightly points out the danger of not doing so. 
To treat dream-phenomena only ‘as existing in their own right’ is to 
treat them as something existing apart from the total personality, and 
so to isolate them, and imperil the whole. So soon as we reflect on a 
dream at all (as Boss himself does) we already begin to interpret 
(which Boss disapproves) and therefore to relate it to ‘things outside the 
dream itself’, and treat it as the sign or symbol which Boss denies 
It 1S. 

Dr Frankl’s book, subtitled ‘An Introduction to Logotherapy and 
Existence-Analysis’, has a wider canvas: indeed it seeks to correlate all 
mental disorders, noetic, psychic and somatic, and concludes with an 
attempt at a Dimensionalontologie! Within this scheme he situates his 
own famous Logotherapy. A footnote assures us that this reviewer 
was mistaken when he suspected this technique of a dogmatic sermon- 
izing imposed from outside. This is good news; and it must be recog- 
nized that this difficult book, though overloaded with hideous 
neologisms, is free of the aggressive dogmatism and fervour of some 
of the author’s earlier works. It includes some useful diagrams. 


Bios, Psyche, Person is more comprehensive still, being an attempt 
to correlate the findings of biology, zoology, psychology and philo- 
sophical anthropology—and not ignoring contributions from history 
and theology. Though edited and largely written by Dr Caruso, it is 
a collective product of the Vienna Arbeitskreis fiir Tiefenpsychologie. It 
represents a welcome trend to restore the unity and integrity of the 
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human person from its dissection by the specialists. There is overmuch 
flogging of Freudian dead horses, a good deal of discussion of writers 
litte known in England, and a heavy debt in matters biological to 
Adolf Portmann, and in matters psychological to Jung. Jung, however, 
comes in for some pointed and intelligent criticism for his comparative 
disregard for the psyche’s functions of self-transcendence; but this is 
spoiled by carrying a comparison of Jung with the Gnostic Basilides 
to absurdity and calumny. 

- Dr von Siebenthal’s book on Guilt and Guilt-sense is much less 
ambitious in scope, but is quite the best of the bunch. Yet it, too, from 
the familiar symptoms of pathological guilt, fans out far and wide 
into consideration of normal, objective ‘existential’ guilt (carefully 
distinguished from moral-theological guilt), for which pathological 
guilt is usually an unrealistic substitute. This leads to consideration 
of the aims and limitations of psychotherapy, of symbolic and physical 
death (the undoubted ‘end’ of human existence as we know it), of the 
function of hope, of the nature of health, and of the blessings and 
dangers of psychiatry. Guilt itself is shown to offer a viewpoint for a 
new systematization of the recognized psycho-pathological syndromes, 
and an approach to psychosis as ‘short-circuited self-realization’. It is 
a closely Runioen and densely written book, but well repays the 
demands it makes. The author, despite the theorizing, keeps his feet 
on the ground, and constantly returns us to concrete case-histories 
and familiar facts of experience. It is by no means a “Catholic book’, 
but it may be doubted if anybody but a Catholic could have written 
it. For some readers it might make uncommonly good ‘spiritual 
reading’. Victor WHITE, O.P. 


Erupes pe Mérapnysique By Claude Tresmontant. (J. 

Gabalda; 80ofr.) 

In his Essai sur la Pensée Hébraique M. Tresmontant treated profoundly 
and originally of what he believes to be the philosophy which underlies 
the Bible. The Hebrew view of God, man and the world, he contends, 
rests upon a i Weltanschauung as coherent and distinctive 
as any other philosophical system, and equally capable of being 
isolated and critized. Essentially it is a seagate of creation, ‘of the 
Uncreated Being and of created being’. For him creation is ‘une genése 
irréversible comportant un commencement et orientée vers un terme’ 
(p.9). ‘The world is in the process of being made beneath our eyes, of 
ripening, and this genesis is progressing in a direction which the 
prophets of Israel reveal to us’ (p.9). At the risk of seeming over-facile, 
it may be said at once that the metaphysic which M. Tresmontant 
independently discovers underlying the Bible is substantially the 
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metaphysic epitomized by St Thomas in the First Way, a metaphysic 
of becoming, empirically observable, and leading to an ultimate cause 
of becoming or, as M. Tresmontant puts it, from created being in its 
essential transitoriness to the transcendant and absolute Creator. There 
is however this vital difference that whereas St Thomas argues from 
the phenomenon of. becoming as such, M. Tresmontant discerns in 
the Bible a concept of the special instance of becoming which modern 
physics calls iedaion and which he regards as creation in fieri. In 
effect he feels that modern physics justifies him in arguing along the 
per accidens line of causality to prove that the evolution of the world 
must of its nature have a principle from which it started and a term 
towards which it is working, the very concept which, he feels, lies at 
the root of Hebrew thought. 


Having isolated this metaphysic of creation in his previous work, 
the author here tests it in comparison with other systems; his attitude 
at this point is resolutely empirical. “Une épreuve s’avére décisive pour 
évaluer une métaphysique, c’est de la confronter avec le réel lui-méme, 
tel que les sciences positives progressivement nous le découvrent.’ 
(p10) The central argument of this book is that modern physics 

emands more than ever the biblical (i.e. Christian) metaphysic as its 
corollary, reveals more than ever the radical failure of idealist or 
materialist alternatives to account for the observed phenomena. 
Taking Gnosticism as his focal point, and ranging from the ancient 
Greek philosophies to the German phenomenologists, M. Tresmontant 
contends that all metaphysics depends for its validity on the relation- 
ship posited between the Absolute and the world. Any theory which 
attributes the essential properties of the Absolute Creator to the world 
of to any part of it is } a when confronted with reality to involve 
inherent contradictions. Only the biblical metaphysic of creation is 
completely free from mythological presuppositions, completely 
adequated to reality as we now know it. 


It will be apparent that this book is even more philosophical in 
character, even less biblical, than its title suggests. M. Tresmontant’s 
or, reminds one of the work of M. Jean Guitton, and especially 
of M. Neher, whose L’Essence du Prophétisme has been strongly 
influenced by this author’s ideas and whose conclusions are strikingly 
similar, though much more closely related to the text of the Bible. 
Hebrew thought is remarkably free ; te creation myths and theogonies, 
which have vitiated pagan forms of thought and left vestigial traces 
on the later ea Creation is not the triumphant conclusion 
to a conflict between the forces of good and evil in which a new god 
emerges supreme and fashions a pre-existent matter to his will. It is 


the act of the Absolute, Transcendant, and Eternal God making the 
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world out of nothing ‘in a beginning’, and allowing man to co-operate 
with him in pcg. Ba process of developing it till it reaches its 
predestined maturity. Time is the measure of this irreversible process, 
and it is time which is the primary phenomenon enabling us to perceive 
the ultimate rightness of the biblical metaphysic by measuring it 
against reality. 

This is a courageous and stimulating approach, all the more valuable, 
one feels, for being so boldly opposed to current trends of thought 
among biblical scholars. If it is nothing else, it is a salutary antidote to 
any undue influence we may have felt from the exponents of biblical 
anthropology, or from the Myth and Ritual schools. The mere fact 
that M. Tresmontant treats of the content of Scripture as a truth to be 
tested rather than as a mentality to be investigated—that in itself is 
salutary. Yet again aot aie his theory seems over-simplified to the 
point of naiveté. It will satisfy neither the philosopher, nor the 
ye nor the exegete—him, perhaps least of all; indeed it can 

rdly fail at some point or other to exasperate each in turn. The 
hazardous nature of the philosophy speaks for itself. The theory fails 
to account for the most vital elements of Hebrew thought—the Day 
of Yahweh, for instance, or the concept underlying Se Sabbatical 
laws. Yet M. Tresmontant deserves to be heard with patience. The 
discerning will be able to winnow out elements in this theory which 
are of lasting importance. If I have failed to convey this it is my fault 
as a reviewer, not M. Tresmontant’s as an adventurous and penetrating 
_ philosopher of the Bible. JoserH Bourkg, 0.?. 


EASTERN CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By Cardinal Eugéne Tisserant. 
Translated and adapted by E. R. Hambye, s.j. (Longmans; 25s.) 
Among missionary countries India is distinguished by having a 

large nucleus of indigenous Christians, of Syrian rite, whose history 

goes back to the yo centuries of the Church; unhappily, they are 
now divided, into Catholics, Jacobites, Reformed and others. India’s 
political independence, and such symptoms as the emergence of the 

Church of South India, give these ancient Indian Christians a special 

importance and interest at this time, and they are now getting some 

of the attention they deserve. To the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
vol. xiv, pt 2 (1941), Cardinal Tisserant contributed a long article 
entitled ‘Syro-Malabare (Eglise)’. This learned study has been translated 
by Father E. R. Hambye, s.J., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 

St Mary’s College, Kurseong, West Bengal, who has revised and ndded 

to the original with the pan or approval. 

After a couple of chapters on the early days (the conclusion about 
the St Thomas tradition, on page 10, is surely too confident), the 
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bulk of the text deals with the Malabar (Kerala) Christians from the 
time of the coming of the Portuguese in 1497, and is mainly concerned 
with that majority of them who remained faithful to communion 
with the Apostolic See. This book is therefore complementary to 
Bishop L. W. Brown’s excellent Indian Christians of St Thomas 
(reviewed in BLackrriars for January, 1957), which concentrated on 
the Jacobite dissidents. Cardinal Tisserant’s handling of a long, complex 
and not uniformly edifying story is cool and balanced, thoroughly 
expert and well documented. But the uninformed reader would have 
been greatly helped by the provision of a schematic table, showing the 
origins, dates and relationships of the various Christian communities 
in Malabar today. 

Cardinal Tisserant makes no formal judgments and points no morals. 
There is no need to. At a time when the need to ‘naturalize’ Christianity 
in India, as in all missionary countries, is widely recognized, it is 
obviously most unfortunate that the Syro-Indian Catholics should be 
so heavily westernized—and this is not a matter simply of liturgical 
hybridism. That is why the emergence and rapid growth of the 
‘Malankara’ body, originating with the reconciliation of the formerly 
Jacobite Mar Ivanios and Mar Theophilos in 1930, is so important. 
The business of Archbishop Menezes and the Synod of Diamper is 
examined fully and very faith ; but after all that was only the beginning; 
the naivety of Father Antony of Bassein, the working according to 
‘an opinion which Rome has always refused to acknowledge’, was 
continued over 350 years (pp. 37-38). 

The translation is rather pedestrian, and the reader is confronted by 
such strange words as Antiochian, finalize, Sassanide, euphoria, and 
padres (for C.M.S. clergymen); there is a confusing slip on page 192, 
where ‘Catholics’ is printed for “Catholicos’s’. But Father Hambye 
has made some valuable additions, among them appendices giving 
lists of hierarchs of various churches and a chronology, and he has 
furnished a truly impressive bibliography of nearly fifty pages. To 
that bibliography Eastern Christianity in India is an English addition of 
first-rate importance. Donatp ATTWATER 


Maria Montessori—Her Lire AND Work. By E. M. Standing. 

(Hollis and Carter; 21s.) _ 

Every Catholic interested in education will welcome Mr Standing’s 
book. Here, at long last, is a full authoritative account, written by a 
Catholic, of the much-misunderstood ‘Montessori Method’—the life- 
work of a great Catholic educator and pioneer. Particularly " 
an 


‘Liberty in education—true and false’, Mr Standing dissipates two of 
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the most usual criticisms made against the Montessori Method: the 
rigid use of apparatus and the unrestrained freedom in the class-room. 
He shows clearly that far from being rigidly tied down to the apparatus, 
this is at the service of the child—a means to an end—and the child is 
at perfect liberty to use the ne much or little or not at all, 
according to his need. Mr Standing explains how allowing the child 
to work at the apparatus for as long as he likes without interference, 
enables him to consolidate what he already knows and to make 
‘discoveries’ that are not possible if he has to work to a limited time- 
table. In Chapter 14, on ‘Movement and mental assimilation’, 
Mr Standing throws further light on these ‘discoveries’. He also makes 
clear in Chapter 9 the development of the power of abstraction 
from the use of concrete material. 

With regard to ‘unrestrained freedom’ in the class-room, Mr 
Standing makes it plain that the freedom Dr Montessori wishes, has 
clearly defined limits and must never be confused with mere ‘doing 
as you like’. In Chapter 18, “The Montessori Directress’, are 
clear directives for the teacher on her réle in this ordered liberty—on 
how and when to interfere, and how and when to guide and direct, 
so that the children are free and yet not ‘abandoned’. 

Throughout the book, Mr Standing brings out that for Dr Montessori 
it was the child who mattered, rather than a system; and that it was 
for the child and his needs that she provided a rich variety of purposeful 
material in a prepared environment. 

All ‘Montessorians’ are accused of an exaggerated enthusiasm for 
‘the Method’ and Mr Standing is no exception to the rule. But what 
those who look on the Montessori Method from the outside cannot 
understand, is the feelings of teachers who live and work fully according 
to Dr Montessori’s principles, when they see the amazing results that 
system gives—results which Dr Ballard, H.M.L., years ago called ‘the 
miracle of Montessori’. 

The extensive work done by Dr Montessori for the teaching of 
religion is obviously only lie Be on cursorily in a general book of 
this nature but the principles of Thomistic philosophy which underlie 
her own educational theories cannot but be noted. 

We cannot help regretting that so much matter had to be compressed 
into one volume. Mr Standing’s book would perhaps have been better 
in two volumes, one for Dr Montessori’s own life, and one for her 


work. In presenting so clearly her work in education, Mr Standing 
has hardly been able to do full justice to the vivid and charming 
personality and genius of this great pioneer to whom education owes 
so much. 


Moruer Isaset EuGENIE, 


